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Blazing New Trails 


oo directors must again become trail blazers, adventur- 
ers, if the camping movement of the future is to be saved 
from the atrophying effect of standardization and extreme 
business efficiency. The dollar, although considered as being 
almighty, was not the goal of the early camp pioneers. They 
yearned for satisfactions more abiding than the elusive coin. 
They possessed the spirit of adventure described by Kipling 
in his poem, ‘‘Something hid behind the ranges. It is there, 
go and find it.” That “something”, to them, was a new kind 
of educational freedom. They sought a life in the out-of-doors, 
that was free from artificial conventionalities. They desired 
fellowship with congenial souls. The camp of yesterday was a 
community where sharing dominated each individual, where 
creative expression was stimulated through necessity and 
where knowledge was obtained without the aid of text books. 
From this free, wholesome, natural, joyous camp experience 
of yesterday to the highly organized camp of today, is a long 
step—in advance? Perhaps! 

There are trends today that distinctly point toward a new 
type of camp procedure tomorrow. What that procedure will 
be nobody can foretell at the present time. The Buck Hill 
Falls meeting will be a gesture in that direction. New trails 
must be blazed. We must seek that “something hid behind 
the ranges.”’ The spirit of adventure must again possess us. 
Corporate thinking is necessary. “It is there, go and find 
it”. Beginning at Buck Hill Falls, let us blaze new trails to 


better camping. 
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“ON TO BUCK HILL FALLS” 


gQ00O DIRECTORS, COUNSELORS and EDUCATORS 


will be in attendance 


Speakers OF NATIONAL REPUTATION 


Seminars TO BE A BIG FEATURE 


March 3,4, 5, 0; THE INN AT BUCK HILL FALLS, PA. 


Pendleton Dudley, New York, Expert in Public Relations; Merwin 

K. Hart, New York State Council on Industrial Economics, who 
will discuss economic trends and their effect upon camping; Dr. Elbert 
K. Fretwell, Columbia University; Dr. Richard Gummere, William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa; Dr. L. B. Sharp, Chicago University, who 
will present the subject of ‘The Camp of the Future and its Relationship to 
Organized Education; Dr. F. W. Maroney, Columbia University; Raphael J. 
Shortledge, Storm King School; Dr. C. E. Graves, Psychologist Sleighton 
Fram School, Philadelphia; Mrs. Edw. L. Gulick, Brookline, The Aloha 
Camps, will speak upon the subject “‘The Organized Camp of the Future — 
What Will it Contribute to the Growth of Boys and Girls—Physically— 
Intellectually—Emotionally—Spiritually.”’ At the Banquet Prof. Henry R. 
Francis, New York State School of Forestry, will speak on ‘‘ What the Forester 
Can Do for the Summer Camp,” and Mr. Julian H. Bryan will present ‘‘Camp- 
ing in Russia.” 

Sunday morning a period of Common Worship will be conducted by Rev. 
Ernest J. Dennen, Boston, Vice President New England Section. “How Go 
Ahead to Organize Better the Camping Movement,” Dr. George J. Fisher, 
Deputy Chief Scout Executive, from the viewpoint of the Boy Scouts—Emelie 
Thoorsell, Camp Secretary Girl Scouts, from the viewpoint of the Girl Scouts 


() Pendleton De G speakers secured for the national meeting are: 
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—Roy Sorenson, National Council Y.M.C.A., Chicago, from the viewpoint 
of the Y.M.C.A.—Lester F. Scott, National Executive Camp Fire Girls, from 
the viewpoint of the Camp Fire Girls, and Wallace Greene Arnold, President 
New York Section, from the viewpoint of the Private Camps, will feature 
this session. Dr. Fretwell will conduct a Forum upon the same subject. 


Six hours will be devoted to seminars. There will be nine seminars: 


No. 1 Boy Scouts anv Boys’ Ciuss No. 6 Boys’ Private Camps, enrolling 
L. L. McDonald, Chairman, under 100, C. Walter Johnson, 
Chairman, 


No. 2 Y. M. C. A. anp Cuurcn Camps No. 7 Boys’ Private Camps, enrolling 


Roy Sorenson, Chairman, over 100, A. Mandlestaen, Chair- 
No. 3 Girt Scouts AND GrrRis’ CLUuBs, satestin 

Emelie Thoorsell, Chairman, No. 8 Girus’ Private Camps, enrolling 
under 100, Mrs. L. A. Bishop, 

No. 4 Co-EpucaTIonaL Camps, Chairman, 
No. 9 Girts’ Private Camps, enrolling 
No. 5 Camp Fire Girzs, Gladys Snyder, over 100, Abby A. Sutherland, 

Chairman, Chairman. 


A general Findings Committee will be organized under the chairmanship 
of Robert S. Webster, President of the New England Section, and will present 
at this final meeting on Sunday afternoon, a list of findings for consideration. 
These findings will have a very vital influence in shaping the future policy and 
programs of organized camps. 

Fellowship and sociability will feature this natural meeting. The Inn is 
ideally situated and the atmosphere of the place lends itself to social enjoy- 
ment. On the opening night—Thursday—a “Get Acquainted Reception” 
will be held and under the chairmanship of Laura J. Mattoon, former Secre- 
tary-Treasurer of the Association, a series of sociability stunts will be con- 
ducted. Julian Harris Salomon will present Indian stories and songs and there 
will be “‘Song Fest” and refreshments. 

Three large Lounges of the Inn will house the great commercial exhibits 
and special exhibits of the sections. These exhibits will be a feature of the 
meeting and well worth spending much tiine in their examination. 

Large delegations from New England, Pennsylvania, and New York have 
been assured, and the Mid-West, Southern Appalachian, South Western, and 
Mid-Atlantic will send good sized delegations. 
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Tabooing “he Cure-Alls 


By Bernarp S. Mason 


Mr. Mason is the author of Camping and Education, Red Book Magazine's Camp 
Literature Prize Book, professor in the Department of Sociology, Ohio State Uni- 
versity, an experienced camper, counselor and director. 


tg 1s with a feeling of complete helpless- 
ness that I contemplate the task of 
preparing for publication the lectures de- 
livered before the annual conference of 
the Pacific Section of the Camp Directors’ 
Association on March 27-30, 1931. Those 
four inspiring days at beautiful Asilomar 
on the Pacific were so filled with vivid 
pictures that I find myself hopelessly be- 
wildered in the attempt to give them 
printed expression. My four stated lec- 
tures and the many discussions, as I 
contemplate them now, would do violence 
to any allotment of space short of a 
volume in themselves. 

Out of this maze of things pressing for 
expression, I am therefore selecting one 
small item contained in one of the lec- 
tures, because it emphasizes a point which 
seems particularly to call for reiteration 
at this time. This is not presented as 
the major emphasis of the conference, 
nor even as the main theme of my lec- 
tures—far from it. It is but one point of 
many which stands out in relief as I look 
back at this delightful experience with 
these forward-looking camping folks of 
the West. 

I am told on rather good authority 
that certain scientific inquiries into the 
health reactions of campers, which have 
recently been completed, will soon be 
published and their contents fully flaunt- 
ed before the public. These studies, I am 
told, point rather clearly to the fact that 
camping, in a considerable percentage of 
cases, results in over-exertion, a draining 
of the camper’s store of energy and an 
accumulation of fatigue. That is, in these 
cases, Camping is proving to be a menace 


to health rather than the supposed con- 
tribution. 

Many of my camp director friends 
across the country are expressing the 
frantic hope that, in the interests of the 
camping movement, these facts may be 
successfully refuted or their circulation 
curtailed. But why should they be cur- 
tailed? If camping is exerting an un- 
wholesome influence physically, let the 
truth be known. This is another indica- 
tion of the fact that there is no such thing 
as the inevitableness of good results in 
any movement. What we need, in the 
interests of camping, is many more such 
scientific studies. The facts may hurt, but 
whether they hurt or not, let us have 
them. Long enough we have been moving 
blindly with the smug confidence that we 
are reaching some worthwhile goal. 

I do think, however, that these studies 
may have a very unfortunate effect on 
organized camping. Many directors 
have been aware for some time of the 
danger of over-exertion and as a result 
have curtailed their programs, and have 
viewed with increasing misgivings all 
those activities of the more strenuous 
type. These forthcoming studies with 
their attack on overdone outdoor activ- 
ities are apt to cause another wave of 
hysteria to sweep over our camping pro- 
fession, resulting in a still greater curtail- 
ment of the programs. 

This will be unfortunate. Programs 
that, to the onward-looking and adven- 
ture-seeking youth, are already frequently 
drab and “adult like,” will become still 
more sedate and monotonous. Life 1s 
activity, and youth is forever seeking 
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new experience; life is dynamic, tremend- 
ously so, and demands opportunity for 
expression. Camping is, first of all, a 
great glad joyous game, whose duty it is 
to provide this adventure. Let us not 
blight it too much with our adult in- 
sistence on a program that is “safe and 
sane’’—and dull. And it is to myself, as 
much if not more than anyone else, that 
I am talking as I write these lines. 


Because a single boy may need castor 
oil we do not give castor oil to every 
camper. Because your feet are flat, why 
must I put my feet through special flat 
foot exercise? Because my tooth may 
ache, is that a sign that you are in need 
of a dentist? 

Is the fact that some campers find the 
program too strenuous a proof that it is 
too strenuous for all? The point I wish to 
make is that each individual is a case in 
himself, and the most worthy approach 
in camping is a case approach. No two 
campers will react in the same way to 
the strenuousness of the program. Be- 
cause some children lose weight and find 
the activities too arduous, to curtail the 
program for everyone is, it seems to me, 
scarcely a logical conclusion. The camp- 
ers come to camp largely for the fun it 
affords them and the source of this fun is 
activities and friends. To rob them of 
activities is very largely to rob them of 
camping. 

The task confronting us is constantly 
to study throughout the summer each 
individual camper’s physical reaction to 
his environment and alter his program 
accordingly. This, it seems to me, is the 
particular challenge offered by these re- 
cent studies attacking camping. It is not 
a case of altering the content of the 
program as a whole—the average camp 
program should be fuller in content if 
anything. It is a problem of altering the 
individual program of each camper, for no 
two react in the same way. 

Who is going to study these individual 
reactions? My contention has been for 


- 


a type of physical director with a partic- 
ular specialty in the field of therapeutics, 
whose task it is to analyze each camper’s 
physique throughout the summer and 
determine his capacity for participation. 
I think of this director as being a different 
individual from the camp athletic di- 
rector, who, if the camp runs an athletic 
program, already has tasks enough for 
one man to handle. He is also a different 
individual from the camp doctor, unless 
the doctor is particularly trained in this 
direction. 

A mother tells me that her fifteen-year- 
old son returned from a summer in an 
eastern camp seven pounds under the 
weight at which he left—pounds that this 
boy could not afford to lose. The question 
which came to my mind was, Did the 
director of this camp know that this boy 
lost these pounds? He probably did, in 
that he doubtless weighed his campers in 
and out, at the beginning and end of the 
summer, in order to be able to print, in 
the next year’s camp catalogue, the num- 
ber of pounds or tons his camp gained 
during the season. But did he know 
throughout the summer that the boy’s 
weight line was going down? If he didn’t, 





What assurance is there that these boys would be 
“building character” and strong physique more 
efficiently by attending compulsory classes in nature 
lore, artscraft and what not, than they are by build- 
ing this slab camp which was suggested by them- 
selves and is an outgrowth of their interest? 


—Bernard §. Mason. 
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shouldn’t he have known? And if he did, 
what did he do about it? 

Weight is a pretty good thermometer 
of a camper’s physical condition. Each 
individual should be weighed weekly and 
immediate steps taken to alter the pro- 
gram of those who are losing, in the direc- 
tion of less strenuous participation, to 
increase hours of sleep, to insert milk and 
cracker lunches, to prohibit the morning 
dip and shorten swimming periods, to 
encourage the individuals to stay away 
from activities when they feel so dis- 
posed—these things in individual cases 
only, when the case records, as prepared 
and studied by the therapeutic expert, 
indicate the need. The camp program 
goes on as usual for the remainder of the 
group, and is prepared with the normal, 
healthy, energetic youth in mind. 

The point is that there is no way to 
judge what a reasonably active program 
is for the camp as a whole, for the camp 
is made up of many individuals, each of 
whom is possessed of an individual store 
of energy, a nervous disposition and 
physical peculiarities all his own. To block 
the program out with the needs of the weak- 
est and frailest member in mind is to defeat 
ourselves in the accomplishment of our 
general camp objectives for the majority. 

Yes, the typical camp has doubtless 
been too much hurry, hurry, hurry. Cer- 
tainly it has been too much compulsion. 
But this does not lead me to eliminate 
all vigorous exercise from my programs 
and force my people into a sedentary 
summer. That is suicide from practically 
every angle. Itdoeslead me to bring to my 
camp a man who has the time, the inclina- 
tion and the skill to determine just how 
much “hurry” my people individually 
should have. 

If Johnnie Smith’s feet are flat they 
need attention, and it is the function of 
the camp in the pursuit of its health and 
strong physique objective, to give it to 
him. But it’s Johnnie Smith’s feet that 
are flat and not yours or mine. And the 
same is true of Mary Jones’ stooped 


shoulders. Now if all the Johnnie Smiths 
could be brought together in a flat foot 
class, and all the Mary Jones in a stooped 
shoulders class, doubtless much could be 
done for these feet and shoulders. And 
a letter to parents at the end of camp 
might continue the good work. But isn’t 
this a very different thing from the mass 
calisthenics that you and I have been 
subjected to in the past, designed to cure 
the flatness of our perfectly normal feet, 
and when the camp program is abounding 
with thrilling, compelling, joyous activity 
that is wholesome exercise? 

The day of the patent medicine cure- 
alls is past. Today we diagnose each case 
and treat it according to its individual 
needs. But in camping aren’t we still 
handing out the mass cure-alls to our 
campers? Mass cure-alls in the form 
of morning set-ups, to cure stooped 
shoulders and flat feet when only a few 
shoulders and feet are deformed? Mass 
morning dips, when only a part of the 
camp, if any, are in condition to be bene- 
fitted by them? Mass hours of sleep? 
Mass cure-alls for character? Mass 
“fun”’ in classes which you must attend, 
interest or no interest, or your camp 
spirit is bad? 

Let us be rid of the mass approach. 
We need the case approach from the 
standpoint of 

(7) Health and strong physique, 

(2) Personality—its weaknesses, 

adequacies, warps, 

(3) Program content, based upon in- 

dividual interest. 

I have commented briefly on point 
number one. Points two and three are 
badly in need of elaboration, but that 
must be another story. 

No, camping is not in every case the 
utopia for youth we once thought it to 
be. There is no such thing as the inevita- 
bleness of good results from camping, 
either in the field of character develop- 
ment or in health. The surest sign of 
progress, however, is the realization that 
progress is not inevitable. 


in- 
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The Educational Program of a Camp 


By Davip W. Peariman, M.A. 


Mr. Pearlman is the Educational Director of Cedar Lake Camp and Camp Nah Jee 
Wah of the New Jersey Y. M. H. A. Federation in Bear Mountain Park. Mr. Pearlman 
is being granted an opportunity of working out the ideals indicated through the co- 
operation of Max Schwartz, Camp Director, and M. Stavitzky, Chairman of the Board. 


N THESE days of educational recreation 
I when so many children go to camp, 
advocates of camping realize that they 
have an important task and a grandiose 
opportunity ahead of them. All forward 
looking camps realize that a summer of 
ten weeks’ play is a lavish waste of 
opportunity. The recreative aims of the 
past are giving way to the broader edu- 
cational aims advocated by modern edu- 
cational writers. 

Camping has become an extension of 
the educational life of the child. Through- 
out the country, directors of camps are 
honestly asking themselves in what way 
the camping experience can serve as an 
agent in improving the physical, mental 
and moral growth of the child. Camping 
education being, as it is, in the healthy 
experimental stage, has many faddists of 
fashion. Some camps are virtual bar- 
racks—military centers; others are rep- 
licas of Indian pioneer life, while a few 
are budding Bohemian colonies where 
Art with a capital A is exploited. 

Educational camping, if it is to come 
into-its own, must develop an all around 
integrated program which will fill the 
needs of the individual camper and the 
individual group of which the camper is 
a member. 

The concept of growth as developed by 
modern educators can serve as a useful 
principle about which the camping pro- 
gram can be organized, reconstructed and 
reintegrated. All education has been de- 
fined as growing—as a desire for growth. 
Similarly, all worthwhile life may be 
summed up as the constant endeavor to 


grow extensively and intensively. Edu- 
cation, in terms of growth, recognizes 
the capacities of the child and endeavors 
to build habits of action, of thought, of 
control—in order that the child may be 
better equipped to cope with the ever- 
changing environment. The principle of 
growth prepares the child for the imme- 
diate as well as for the remote future— 
but does not lose sight of the significant, 
buzzing present. 

In educational camping, growth ought 
to be pursued along four lines of endeavor: 

1. Growth in Health 

2. Growth in Imagination 

3. Growth in Group Living 

4. Growth in Religious Experience 

The writer, en passant, wishes to indi- 
cate that these values are not arrived at 
singly, nor are they obtained directly. 
The above mentioned values are the 
indirect resultants of the educational 
process—that is—of the child integrating 
with the environment, of the child living 
and growing in camp. 
1. Growth in Health 

Much thought has been given to the 
physical development of the child during 
his stay in camp. The zeal which has 
attended this aim has, in some cases, 
overstimulated the child by providing too 
many play periods during the day. It 
seems that a more moderate athletic 
program might be advisable. At Cedar 
Lake Camp, as at some other camps, the 
program permits but one play period 
during the morning and one in the after- 
noon. Provision is also made for free 


play periods—adequately supervised. 
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Thus, with the usual daily swimming 
periods—with special provision for addi- 
tional instruction for non-swimmers—the 
athletic program becomes well balanced 
rather than too strenuous and over- 
stimulating. 

Throughout the athletic program, em- 
phasis was shifted to active participation 
by all rather than excellence in individual 
sports by some—which necessarily elimi- 
nates general participation. 

An important element in health edu- 
cation is the singular attention given to 
eating habits, habits of cleanliness and of 
daily routine. 

2. Growthin Imagination and Appreciation 

The educational camp today is serious- 
ly concerned with developing the child’s 
imagination and appreciation. For this 
purpose, nature study, arts and crafts, 
dancing, dramatics, social problems, etc., 
should be offered. These subjects rather 
than others are to be chosen at camp, 
for they give the child an opportunity of 
coping with the verities and visions of 
life. The knowledge and skill arrived at 
should be viewed as incidental. Empha- 
sis should be given to the building up of 
the world of make believe—the world of 
fancy, as well as to the world of realistic 
productive imagination. 

At Cedar Lake Camp all the above 
mentioned subjects are offered as elec- 
tives. No subject is compulsory—though 
the child is required to choose one or two 
educational electives. In Nature Study, 
identification was not the keynote, but 
rather the stimulation of the imagina- 
tion by the great outdoors. Talks on 
snakes and fauna, nature walks, study of 
rocks, trees and constellations—all served 
as means of widening the child’s horizon. 
In Dramatics, attention was riveted not 
on professional skill but rather on per- 
sonal self expression through the media 
of fairy tales, modern stories, Biblical 
tales and original skits. In Dancing, in 
addition to dance rhythms, the child was 
encouraged in her own creative artistic 
expression. In Arts and Crafts stress 


was laid on personal creation and the en- 
couragement of the child to create his 
own aesthetic patterns and designs. The 
objects made were of two types. There 
were the personal serviceable objects 
such as beach sandals, belts and brace- 
lets, etc.; some of the children, however, 
became interested in the creation of ob- 
jects which had only an intrinsic aesthetic 
value—placques, clay and soap models 
and art designs. 
3. Growth in Social Living 

Educational technique today empha- 
sizes the importance of the environment 
as a factor in growth. The environment 
is, in fact, as active an agent as is the 
organism. In camp we have an oppor- 
tunity for controlling the environment— 
to some extent—so as to make for pur- 
poseful living. Camping is an interesting 
lesson in democracy, for the child must 
learn to live and to cooperate with the 
group. The child who cannot share in 
the group life must be educated to do so; 
otherwise he becomes homesick and un- 
happy. The shared interests of the boy 
in the bunk, on the athletic field, in the 
swimming pool and in “division councils’ ’ 
have been sufficiently emphasized to war- 
rant more than a passing comment. 

What requires further study and em- 
phasis are the meanings and apprecia- 
tions received at general mass gatherings. 
The writer, realizing the importance of 
group gatherings to transmit the height- 
ened appreciations, the rich joyous and 
meaningful experiences gave particular 
attention to all social life in his develop- 
ment of the programs of Cedar Lake 
Camp and Camp Nah Jee Wah. In 
music, a special song book was developed 
which contained many tuneful and melo- 
dic songs, paying particular attention to 
those songs which gave an appreciation 
of American and Jewish group life. Spe- 
cial sings were held periodically at which 
new songs which were written by the 
counselors and the children were pre- 
sented. Special musicals and operettas 
were offered on certain occasions. 
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In the preparation for the dramatic 
event of the week, complete cooperation 
and interdependence could be expected 
from every activity in the camp. The 
Dancing Department would contribute 
a dance; the Arts and Crafts Department 
would construct the stage footlights and 
scenery; the Music Department would 
provide the special musical selections. In 
the Girls’ Camp, a special dramatic coun- 
selor was in charge; while in the Boys’ 
Camp, each division was responsible for 
the play of the week—as its turn came. 
Both plans proved successful, due to dif- 
ferences in local conditions. Some of the 
selections offered are: 

Hansel and Gretel 

The Ghost Story—Tarkington 

Pirate King 

In the Zone—O’Neill 

Ruth and Naomi 

The Dancing Department also _pre- 
sented an interesting evening of Classical 
Dancing at which fairy tales and spiritual 
motives were symbolized. 

In Nature Study, both the council fires 
and the camp museums served as media 
for enheightening the messages of nature 
to the group. 

4. Growth in Religious Experience 

Concomitant with developing the 
health, the imagination and the social 
living of the child, stress should be given 
to the development of the attitudes and 
ideals of the particular group. At Cedar 
Lake and Nah Jee Wah, the aim was to 
relate the child to Judaism and to Amer- 
ica. The child was related to those aspects 
of life, not by prohibitions or by adult 
abstractions, but by having the child play 
with Jewish content and ideals through 
his dramatics, arts and crafts, nature 
works, etc. The child was made to feel 
that his contribution to America lay in 
being himself. 

To develop an attitude of natural ap- 
preciation on the part of the child for his 
religion, special children’s services were 


developed. Sabbath Eve was ushered in 


with song and praise. The Music Depart- 
ment organized a special choir which 
greatly enhanced the beauty of the ser- 
vices. Table chants at Sabbath meals 
were an interesting institution. 

Special electives were offered in Jewish 
folk lore, in Jewish history, in Hebrew 
and in current problems. These served to 
bring to the attention of those uninitiated 
a glimpse of the ideals and hopes of 
Israel. Examples of some of the topics 
discussed in a Jewish Problems Group are: 


a. Origin of existing ethics 
6. Contributions of Jewish Historical 
Epochs 


c. The Palestine adventure 


The point of view taken by the camp 
authorities was ‘“‘to view Jewish life not 
as something apart, but rather as a set of 
values which colored all existence. Hence, 
arts and crafts, music, dramatics, etc.— 
all were utilized as means of relating the 
child to the ideals of his forefathers. For 
example, the dramatic department, on 
the Fourth of July, presented a pageant, 
“The Jew In America” as well as ar- 
ranging for the commemoration of the 
““Oth of Ab.’’* 

The Nature Department, in addition 
to emphasizing the beauties of nature, 
the kindness of nature, gave particular 
attention to the relationship of man in 
nature and man’s rising above nature. 

An interesting example of the complete 
interrelation of general and Jewish craft 
work may be noted in the work done by 
the Arts and Crafts Department. The 
children, upon assembling in camp, dis- 
covered that they lacked several symbolic 
articles that are associated with Divine 
Services. On their own initiative, they 
created a Holy Ark for the Torah and 
also an ingenious Sabbath Candelabrum. 

The technique of camp educational 
work is not greatly different from any 
educational work. It emphasizes the fact 
that informal work done in a democratic 
spirit will lead to growth in individual 


*The Pentateuch written on parchment and read at the Services on Sabbaths and Festivals. 
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and social consciousness. Camp life has 
the advantage over the ordinary school 
media in that it is more at liberty to 
choose the environment through which 
the child is to be educated. 

The educational program endeavors to 
make each child a creative personality. 
It is one of the few institutions that can 
be directed towards meeting the prob- 


lems of the child and child growth. Its 
freedom from tradition gives it an oppor- 
tunity to experiment along many inter- 
esting lines. It is one of the media that 
is of essential value for it is leading to 
growth in health, in imagination and in 
appreciation—to growth in becoming a 
member of democracy and to growth in 
attitudes, conduct and ideals. 





Camp Architecture 


By Aucustus D. SHEPARD, A. I. A. 


Mr. Shepard is a prominent New York architect, who has constructed a number of 

beautiful buildings in camps. He is the author of a very unusual book, “Camps in 

the Woods.” Mr. Shepard will be at the National Meeting at Buck Hill Falls, Penn. 
Consult him about your camp buildings. 


y yer yng is a word to be con- 
jured with. It horrifies those who 
want to build things cheaply, and some 
cannot imagine what part the Architect 
can play in the designing of Summer 
Camps. 

The most forceful and effective part of 
all architecture is planning. Planning 
even determines to a very great extent 
the looks of a building and group of 
buildings whether they are attractive or 
ugly. 

In the great areas of this country where 
Summer Camps are located, climatic con- 
ditions and materials vary so that it 
cannot be said this, or that, is the proper 
way to compose the buildings. However, 
there are many things that can be said 
that are applicable to all cases. 

The plan or layout, which by far is the 
most important, should be so drawn as 
to show units in proportion to the maxi- 
mum requirements desired and have the 
units so arranged as to give both the 
campers and service the least possible 
labor. The plan should also be so drawn 


that the owner can build such portion he 
desires to start with. 

For example: The Assembly Hall 
should be connected with the Dining- 
room, for gathering for meals three times 
a day in the Assembly Hall, the gathering 
should be able to pass into the Dining- 
room without passing out into the weath- 
er and dragging further footprints into 
the Dining-room. The Dining-room, Kit- 
chen, Kitchen Pantry, Storeroom, Re- 
frigeration or Coolers, all should be con- 
nected so as to be used with the least 
number of footsteps. 

Servants’ Quarters should be entirely 
separate—this subject will be treated 
later. 

These practical and convenient ar- 
rangements will give to each one in the 
camp more time for leisure and sports, 
and more time away from the buildings 
and out in the open, sun and air. 

Tents in connection with camps will 
shortly be entirely given up as they 
become, eventually, more costly than the 
Permanent Tents (buildings) largely open 
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and screened, the use of which is grow- 
ing very rapidly. The Permanent Tents 
should be located somewhere between 
the Assembly Hall and the water front. 
This makes from the Tents to the water, 
and from the Tents to the Assembly 
Hall, the practical distance. 

Should the plan call for Dormitories, 
these should be developed on each side of, 
and forward of the Assembly Hall— 
Dining-room Building. 

All out buildings, showers, toilets, etc., 
should be a part of the plan and not 
treated as something to be hidden. 

Work-shops, too, should be a part of 
the plan though somewhat removed. 

Stables and riding ring, though some- 
what removed, should be a part of the 
plan. 

Laundry should be as near to the 
Kitchen as practicable. 

Servants’ Quarters, though somewhat 
removed, should be entirely isolated from 
all other buildings and the building must 
be comfortable in every way for the 
greatest peace in running a camp. This 
building should be divided into men’s and 
women’s quarters, each having its own 
sitting-room and lavatories. 

The buildings should be placed at 
sufficient distance from one another to 
allow for the minimum rate of insurance. 

Grounds for the various sports: Base- 
ball, Football, Basketball, Tennis, etc., 
should be carefully planned with regard 
to angle of the sun and prevailing winds 
during the months they are to be used. 
These all should be a part of the plan. 

The kitchen garden is a very important 
feature in some localities, and should be 
laid out carefully, providing for the best 
soil, light and drainage. 


Land Selection for Camp: 


When there is a choice of several 
properties, a personal survey of the prop- 
erties should be made by the Architect, 
who is capable of selecting the property 
which will offer the greatest number of 
advantages. When the property is al- 


ready owned a personal survey should be 
made to point out the advantages. 

To be able to make land selections re- 
quires a thorough understanding of the 
value of: 


Forests and Trees. 

Water Supply. 

Shore Front. 

Lake Levels caused by State Regula- 
tion. 

Natural Water Levels. 

Lay of Land as to Compass (meaning 
which wayit facesor slopes N.E.S.W.) 

Prevailing winds during season of occu- 
pancy of camp. 

Drainage of all surfaces of the property. 

Nature of soil, etc., etc. 


So far the subject has been grounds, 
and building layouts, and it is the many 
years of experience of an Architect, de- 
signing and executing such work, that 
enables him to discern the features of a 
property for the best solution of the 
problem. 


Now As To Materials: 

Rustic work is very expensive to main- 
tain, forever needing repairing and re- 
placing. 

Logs—there are very few localities now 
where logs can be obtained—and logs are 
very expensive to work, and there is 
always a lack of ventilation and light in 
the buildings when logs are used. 

Stone and brick except for chimneys 
are prohibitive as to cost, so, unless an 
unnecessary amount of money is spent, 
and, provided it can be had, plain mill- 
sawed, dimensioned, rough and _ faced 
(planed) lumber is the cheapest and most 
satisfactory. Miull-sawed material left 
rough for the exterior and faced for the 
interior. This does not mean that the 
buildings need be any less attractive. 

The simpler and inexpensive form of 
construction can be made most attractive 
by the proper placing of studs, beams, 
rafters, trusses—add to these stone fire- 
place, picture window, and specially ce- 
signed electric light fixtures, and the 
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rough room is transformed into one of 
attraction and charm. Should one wish 
to use peeled poles and logs, or, have the 
room panelled with carpenter panelling, 
that is, panelling of boards nailed up 
without glue, it will immediately trans- 
form the interior into individual and at- 
tractive rooms leaving the exterior severe- 
ly plain, stained with a natural wood 
stain—no paint anywhere. Peeled poles 
stained for the exterior again attractively 
elaborates the buildings. 

An Architect is next to the family 
doctor in intimacy with the family and 
knows every peculiarity and desire. He 
arranges and provides for the enjoyment, 
comfort, and health of mind and body— 
in fact, he contributes largely to the wel- 
fare of all for whom he designs a Summer 
Camp. 

The grouping of the buildings, the 
piping for water and sewage, the surface 
drainage, and electric light lines, all go to 
make the layout, and the layout must fit 
the condition offered by the grounds in 
order to use the natural advantages. 

The facing of the group of buildings, 
North, South, East and West; prevailing 
winds; nature of soil; drainage of sur- 
faces; consideration of the trees; all have 
to do with the layout. 

Again, as to materials. The locality 
generally determines what materials are 
best to use. Much of the materials used 
in the past are going out of use and more 
enduring, sanitary, and convenient types 
of materials and constructions are being 
used. 

Regarding the simplicity of the ex- 
terior, it does not matter how simple the 
plans and elevations are if the shapes 


and openings are designed and planned 
properly, for then one has unquestion- 
ably an architectural layout of merit; 
and by the proper grouping of the build- 
ings they become interesting, and by the 
proper placing in the open or in the 
woods the buildings and their surround- 
ings become a most attractive and livable 
community, workable and _ thoroughly 
comfortable throughout—even in the 
open add to the buildings a few bushes 
and vines, and a few trees properly 
placed and these will go far to enhance 
the effect. 

Winter use of the Summer Camps can 
be provided for by weather proofing the 
water, light, and sewage layouts, and 
buildings. This weather proofing can be 
done at a small, additional expense—and 
can be arranged so that the water, light, 
and sewage can all be put into operation 
by turning on a few valves and switches. 
Winter use of Summer Camps greatly 
lessens the yearly overhead. 

It isn’t rotten old logs, full of dampness 
and insects of all kinds. 

It isn’t trying to keep healthy without 
sanitary convenience. 

It isn’t spending most of one’s time 
preparing, arranging and doing actual 
drudgery. 

It is having all the requirements for 
healthy living reduced to the minimum 
of labor. 

It is having the greatest amount of 
time to breathe, see, and play to one’s 
heart’s desire. 

It is having a lovely and most pic- 
turesque set of buildings set in beautiful 
grounds designed by an Architect. 





Important Information 


There will be a total eclipse of the sun, 
on August 31, 1932, visible throughout 
a track 100 miles wide, the center of 
which reaches from Newport, Vermont, 
across the top of Mt. Washington, Maine. 
Directors of camps within this belt should 


make preparation for the observance of 
this most spectacular phenomenon by 
keeping their camp open for campers, 
parents and educators. No other will 
occur in this part of the world during the 
lifetime of any of us. 
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Another Experiment in 


Camp Music 


By CHAR es Poore 


Mr. Poore is the Director of Music in Camp 
Lincoln, Colba F. Gucker, Director. He received 
his M.A. from Harvard. His successful experi- 
ence will be read with interest especially by 
music counselors. The silhouette of Mr. Poore 
was made by a New York artist whose name 
unfortunately is not given. 


§ proc-see the music counselor 

in Summer Camps finds him- 

self face to face with a big prob- 
lem—he must find ways and Fi 
means to carry on Orchestra and 6 
Band practice without interfering 

with the objectives of camp, for which 
camps exist. Music is not a regular camp 
activity, however deeply and vitally it 
may affect the lives of those directly 
interested in its pursuit. And being as 
one might say an uréan activity, it often 
happens that the boys who have the most 
musical talent and who in the winter in 
town devote a lot of time to music, feel it 
a duty to stress the outdoor activities for 
which they came to camp. 

To such adverse conditions the music 
counselor often yields; and sometimes 
gives up the fight for music, at least for 
Orchestra and Band. 

Camp Lincoln, the scene of this experi- 
ment, be it said, is genuinely interested in 
music. Not interest but time is lacking. 
But when the schedule is made up there 
remains for Orchestra practice two half- 
hour periods a week, with a little extra 
time on Sunday afternoons. And even 
this scant practice-time is allotted outside 
the hours for regular activities. The Or- 
chestra Jeader confesses that he often 
prayed for rainy days and for the extra 
rehearsal time these afforded him; but 
his prayers were seldom answered. 





ss — - 
wi 


Pm 


——_ 


What made possible the series of Sun- 
day Evening Concerts that the boys have 
learned to look forward to as the happy 
climax of this day of rest and recreation 
was not so much the short rehearsal as 
the private music lesson, given in odd 
moments at any hour of the day or night. 
And the consistent carrying out of this 
policy of giving as much individual help as 
possible constituted the “experiment.” 

Now the success of this plan depends 
partly upon the enthusiasm of the Music 
Counselor (which we assume all music 
counselors have); and partly upon the 
intelligent direction of Camp activities; 
for the plan is workable only when the 
Music Counselor has music as his only 
“job”. He must be on call for music 
lessons, and must even seek out reluctant 
young musicians who are “‘letting down”’ 
musically for the summer. 

The plan works, because the Music 
Counselor has music as his only “job”. 
To have put on successfully weekly Sun- 
day Evening Concerts on two half-hour 
periods of rehearsals seems like a Hercu- 
lean task. But it wasn’t. It was merely 
difficult; and taught the boys the value of 
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concentration in music as well as in other 
subjects. It took music out of the realm 
of just fun, and made it something worth 
while. And to have learned this lesson of 
the serious aspect of music is worth all 
the effort it cost. 

Of course one cannot demonstrate music 
as a serious study and as an activity that 
builds character and camp morale, unless 
the type of music used furthers this point 
of view. Considered in this light there is 
eliminated at once practically the whole 
repertory of “jazz”. And let it be said 
here that there is often a misconception 
on the part of grown-ups as to just what 
kind of music the youngsters like. In the 
experience of at least one Music Counselor 
it has not been found necessary to play 
jazz as a sop to attract young musicians. 
Thus jazz is not an issue in camp music. 
On the positive side is all the good music 
there is time to play— Marches, Overtures, 
Minuets, Concert Pieces arranged from 
Bach, Beethoven, Gluck, Mendelssohn, 


ad infinitum. And when once the interest 


of the boys is aroused, the challenge of 
good music, even very difficult music, is 
unmistakable. Moreover, every boy de- 
velops a “group sense”, which spurs him 
on to master his part and to further the 
progress of the ensemble. 

The real test of the helpful influence of 
music in sustaining morale and in creating 
the right mood in camp came, at Camp 
Lincoln, the last hour of the last day, 
when everybody was just hanging round, 
waiting for the summons to start home- 
ward. It is easy to picture the scene: 
everybody in civilian’s clothes, restless, 
engaging in incipient riots, the beginnings 
of little unpleasantnesses. In the midst 
of this turmoil one heard some lovely 
singing, as the wife of the Camp Director, 
Mrs. Gucker, to her own accompaniment, 
sang some of the songs the boys had 
learned to -love. At once the air was 
cleared; the better self of each boy rose 
to the occasion; and Camp broke up in 
happy tranquillity. 





A Word ¢o the Wise 


By Exizasetu D. Emsier, Vice President New York Section 


VERY successful convention under the 
A auspices of the New York Section of 
the C.D.A. has just been held in New 
York City. The convention covered two 
days of well planned programs presenting 
noted speakers and providing time for 
discussion of vital points in camp life. 
There were the usual luncheon and ban- 
quet and an unusually complete and 
helpful exhibition by firms offering for 
sale the necessary equipment and sup- 
plies for camp use, with ample opportu- 
nity to talk with the representatives of 
these firms as well as with our personal 
friends and professional associates. 


This convention, like all others that 
are held, brought us an opportunity to 
evaluate our work in behalf of camping. 
But successful and stimulating as this 
proved to be, I felt one distinct omission. 
As a member of the committee in charge 
of the arrangements, I would like to 
make a suggestion that I believe will 
enable us to improve one part of the 
arrangements for any similar convention 
in the future. 

For the person already initiated in 
camp work the convention was a rich con- 
tribution and that is what conventions 

Please turn to page 18 
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Editorial Jottings 
“Veet Me at Buck Hill Falls’’ 
BE sure and visit the exhibits at the 

National Meeting. Some 70 firms 


will exhibit. Don’t buy until you see 
this display. 





The Section Meetings have been largely 
attended this season. ‘“‘What shall the 
1932 Fee be?” and ‘“‘How much should 
Counselor Receive?” are two subjects 
that received major consideration. 





Shall city architecture be dragged into 
camps? Read the article by Augustus 
D. Shepard on page 12. 





Bernard S. Mason fearlessly approaches 
the subject of “Cure-Alls” in his article 
on page 6. 





How about sending to your Head 
Counselor and Staff subscription to the 
CAMPING magazine. New ideas are to be 
found in each number. Do it now. 





The March number of Campinc will be 
issued about the fifteenth instead of the 
tenth of that month so that our readers 
may receive an early account of the Buck 


Hill Falls Meeting. 





“Cap’n Bill’s Column” (Dr. Wm. G. 
Vinal) is rich with information about the 
wonders of nature. Each month some- 
thing interesting is presented. Read 
about ‘“‘The Richardson Pine Squirrel’”’ 
on page 20. His March column will tell 
about “‘What’s Inside,” and April will 
describe “Special Days at Camp”. Both 


articles will be illustrated. 





We are all indebted to Mr. Walter H. 
Bentley, for the use of the halftone ap- 
pearing on the cover of this issue. 
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A Word to the Wise 

Continued from page 16 
are for primarily. But isn’t this mostly 
from the outside in,—and shouldn’t we 
be equally careful to represent from the 
inside out? To the hundreds of people 
who visited the convention,—parents, 
publicity workers, welfare workers, 
would-be counselors or campers, what 
was exhibited showing the opportunities 
of camp life for a boy or girl? At all 
times the camp children themselves are 
our best publicity agents and_ broad- 
casters and I realize that our best product 
is an intangible asset that only the boy or 
girl can show and then not as an exhibi- 
tion and certainly not at a convention, 
but there are other results that can be 
shown. 

The regular activities that make a part 
of the athletic program of every camp, 
swimming, canoeing, hiking, riding, dra- 
matics and games are usually represented 
in the convention program by discussions. 
These activities cannot be presented in 
an objective way, but there are other 
activities in camp that can be represented 
by material products. Shouldn’t we be 
prepared to show them to those who 
attend a convention of camp workers? 
These are the work in weaving, basketry, 
rush, metal, jewelry, pottery; the camp 
paper, photographs, nature books, song 
books, designs for book plates and Christ- 
mas cards, wood work, ship building, and 
even a record of constructive work done 
on the camp grounds or for the improve- 


ment of the camp equipment. An ex- 
hibition of special value would be articles 
that prove an unsuspected talent de- 
veloped or a timidity overcome in a 
camper. I believe that such an exhibit, 
showing all types of work, would be of 
definite value and interest not only to 
camp directors but to parents and to the 
public in general. 

It is difficult, at times impossible, for 
a camp director to collect during the 
winter examples of work that has been 
done in camp. The articles are taken 
home by the campers, used as gifts, and 
frequently sent to distant points, or often 
through their very usefulness reduced to 
a point just below exhibition freshness. 

It is of course understood that all camp 
directors are wise, and here is my word to 
them. If you have not already done so, 
start at once a collection of articles made 
in camp to be a permanent exhibition 
and the property of the camp. Each 
season ask to have at least one example 
of the best work done that year in camp, 
by a camper, donated to the collection. 
Then when the call comes from the com- 
mittee in charge of a convention the 
response can be generous and really repre- 
sentative of one important part of camp 
life. 

There is a wide field here holding the 
possibility of ingenious and original de- 
velopment. Let us not neglect an oppor- 
tunity to not only show a vital part of 
our work but also to recognize its value 
and demonstrate its satisfactory results. 





Associated Exhibitors Group of the C.D.A. 


Following the practice of national or- 
ganizations who conduct exhibits in con- 
nection with their annual meetings, the 
C. D. A. has under consideration the or- 
ganization of an Associated Exhibitors 
Group for the purpose of bringing about a 
cooperative relationship between firms 


who supply our needs and camp directors 
who seek a way of expressing their needs 
to those who manufacture and sell. A 
meeting of exhibitors will be held at the 
Buck Hill Falls Convention. Send in your 
Camp Purchase List before this meeting. 
It may save you money. 
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A Tribute 


ee name of M. Mercer KeEnpic for 
quite a period of time, was somewhat 
of a puzzle to me. Shall “M. Mercer” be 
addressed as “‘Mr.,” “‘Miss”’ or ‘‘ Mrs.’’? 
There was no clue to the gender of the 
name. After several years of alternating 
in using the prefix “Mr.” and “Mrs.,” a 
lithe, vivacious, buoyant woman, visited 
Camp Becket one day, when I was its di- 
rector, and introduced herself as Miss M. 
Mercer Kendig of the Red Book Maga- 
zine and—the puzzle was solved. 

Since that day, I have followed her work 
in connection with the School and Camp 
Service Department of the magazine with 
more than ordinary interest. Here was a 
personality who had the unusual gift of 
combining educational ideals with good 
business judgment. A pioneer who spon- 
sored the giving to the Camping World of 
the following excellent books—‘‘Summer 
Camps” (1923)—“‘The Camping Ideal”’ 
(1924)—“‘More About Summer Camps, 
Training for Leisure” (1925). These books 
were written by Henry Wellington Wack, 
who was associated with Miss Kendig, at 
that time, in the service department of the 
magazine. 

In 1930 Miss Kendig motivated a re- 
search project sponsored by the magazine 


in the offering of a prize for the best manu- 
script on Camping. “Camping and Edu- 
cation” by Bernard S. Mason won the 
prize. 

The monthly page editorials on Camp- 
ing written by men and women prominent 
in the field of education and in the organ- 
ized camp movement, contributed much 
to the education of parents and in making 
the reading public camp-minded. 

Miss Kendig is well known to hundreds 
of camp directors through her presence at 
conferences and personal visits to camps. 
After years of hard work she has with- 
drawn from the Red Book Magazine and 
after several months of rest, will launch 
upon her own enterprise as an independ- 
ent counselor in matters pertaining to 
schools and camps. Her many friends 
await with interest the announcement of 
her plans and wish for her abundant 


success.—H. W. G. 
———————————— 
HARPER'S BAZAAR 


Camp Advertising 
. « « Reaches more than 100,000 sub- 


stantial families of wealth and social position 
—producing quality enrollments for the camps. 








Harper’s Bazaar Camp 
Department 
572 Madison Avenue at 56th Street 


New York City 
osmopolitan 


offers camp advertisers a larger circula- 
tion among substantial prospects at a 
lower rate than any other medium with 
an established camp department. 

More thana million and a half copies monthly 


57th Street at 8th Avenue :: New York 
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The Richardson Pine Squirrel 


By Dr. Wm. G. Vina 


For every camper who sees, hears, 
thinks, and wills to write there stands 
adventure, philosophy, and literature at 
the cabin door. All that is needed is a 
notebook, the awakening of a slumbering 
“literary mind’’, and a place for publica- 
tion. The camp paper should loan itself 
more often to such an enterprise. The 
director that cultivates the camper habit 
of writing up everyday adventures is 
tilling rich soil. 

Dallas Lore Sharpe in talking about 
the notebook habit once told me that he 
failed to write a book because he did not 
keep notes when in Florida. In daily 
theme courses at Harvard the students 
usually turned to the out of doors. The 
elms in the college yard, the autumn 
colors of the ivy on Memorial Hall, and 
the gray squirrels were the most popular 
subjects, so much so, in fact, that some 
of the professors put them on a forbidden 
list. In camp, of course, themes would 
not be assigned nor would there be a 
forbidden list. This appeal is simply for 
the notebook habit with the natural re- 
ward of publication for those writings 
that merit it. 

Last summer Mrs. Vinal and I partic- 
ularly enjoyed the visits of the golden- 
mantled ground squirrel, the thirteen- 
striped chipmunk, and the Richardson 
Pine Squirrel. The latter was the most 
wary of the three species and perhaps for 
that reason gave us the most satisfaction 
in taming and observing. At any rate 
the following is what I find about him in 
my notebook, and am quoting through 
the courtesy of the “Glacial Drift’’, the 





publication of Glacier National Park. 

Thursday, August 20th: An awful 
thumping on my tent this morning. I say 
awful because any thumping or rustling 
is awful when one is catnaping just before 
a busy day. The disturbance is more 
steady than rhythmic as though some 
prankish neighbor were tossing pebbles 
at my canvas saying, in an_ original 
way,—" Time to get up.” 

I cautiously poke my head out and 
after craning in several directions spy a 
squirrel literally raining-down cones from 
the Douglas fir. As out of the 170 species 
of squirrels in North America there is 
only one tree squirrel in Glacier National 
Park this had to be the Richardson Tree 
Squirrel. Before one cone thumps an- 
other is on the way. The ground is 
strewn with provender yet he scurries to 
the outermost ends of the branches and 
sends one’ seed package after another to 
mother earth. If ror could get so 





there would be an over- stocking of the 
thought-market. 

It is not long before he descends to 
gather in the stores. The small cones of 
the Douglas fir are easily handled. He 
picks up a cone, sits on his haunches, 
gives it a twirl and final grasp, and 
literally bounces off to place it in a cache. 


> 


THe RIcHARDSON TREE SQUIRREL 
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THE GoLpEN MANTLED GROUND SQUIRREL 


This large chipmunk amuses the sage brushers and 
dudes more than any other animals. He hibernates 
for over six months a year. 


Before one can say “Jack Robinson”’ 
back he comes. He dashes up to a place, 
scouts around as much as to say,— 
“There ought to be one here’’, and he is 
usually right. For many trips he leaps 
over the pile of cones that I have ar- 
ranged within four feet of the camera lens. 
He apparently does not see them and 
prefers to clean up one area at a time. 
By actual count he makes 36 trips in 
15 minutes, always on the dead run, and 
carries each packet some 60 feet away. 
His usual procedure is along a large 
surface-root to a trunk where he makes 
a half turn and dives toward a log in 
a thicket. Possibly to fool me he fre- 
quently goes another w 
circuitous squirrel roadways, such as only 
squirrels travel. It is very evident that 
he has his favorite paths and also his 
seldom-traveled lanes. 

Now and then he gives a high pitched 
Ker-r-r-r-r-r-r-r, holding his rigid mouth 
wide open, and evidently trilling with 
his tongue or gurgling with his throat, 
I know not which. He might just as well 





sing, ““Nut trees? Yes, we have no Nut 
Trees”’ for his board and lodging is en- 


tirely on the Pine-and-Fir plan. 


Be that as it may, he certainly does 
not Store all his seed in one _ basket. 
Although he usually goes to a log he may 
stop right in the open to hide a cone. 
By actual count he buries ten pieces of 
cracker at the foot of an alpine fir and 
now he sticks a bit under a cone on a 
Douglas fir. He is parking food in the 
beard moss or lichen. Now he takes a 
morsel to a mesh of twigs protruding 
from an Engleman spruce. 

The Lodge Pole Pine apparently yields 
his favorite crop. In this case he cuts off 
the tips of the twigs bearing the cones. 
Although this fruit has spines it is prob- 
ably not the reason for including a little 
of the stem. Possibly the green twig 
furnishes a variety in food as does the 
mushroom. He has no union hours but 
knocks off work from about 11.30 A.M. 
to 1.30 P.M. His cone harvesting ex- 
tended over a week. Then he seemed to 
say,—‘‘This must do until the next pine 
crop”. Later on, however, he apparently 
had “hiding days”’ 

Now for time off to eat. With his 
vibrant, expressive tail a-waving in the 
breeze he sits up and eats. His dark-red 
form and white underparts silhouetted 
against the lake or sky 1s most tempting 
to the photographer. He stuffs himself 
for 5 to 8 minute periods. When it comes 
to cones he always commences with the 
outer and lowermost scale. The scales are 
quickly removed spirally and the seeds 
eaten on the spot. Experience or possibly 
heredity has taught him to be as methodi- 
cal in this as we are with an ear of corn. 


Mother Nature takes care that the 
Richardson Squirrel compensates for his 
meals. Now and then he forgets just 
where he stored the seed and in that way 
a tax is paid to the Douglas fir, the 
various pines, and other conifers, and 
their future is assured. Now and then a 
forest nurseryman comes along and robs 
the squirrel’s cache. This taking advan- 
tage of the squirrel is a sure method of 
getting good seed. Just how a squirrel 
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knows the good from the bad is somewhat 
of a mystery but I have seen him discard 
a certain Douglas cone time and time 
again. As each individual has his home 
territory reforestation is ably taken care 


of throughout the length and breadth of 
the land. Thus has the Richardson Pine 
Squirrel earned his right and title toa 
prominent place in Glacier National Park. 


May his kind live long and pro-per. 





A Wealth of Good Counselors 


5 pracvens seeking high grade Coun- 
selors will find them registered with 
the C.D.A. Placement Bureau. Never 
before have so many experienced coun- 
selors been available as this season. If 
any of the following registrants interest 
you, write at once to the C.D.A. Place- 
ment Bureau, 11 Beacon St., Boston, 
Mass. Other registrants will be found in 
the December and January issues of 
CAMPING. 


WOMEN 


A-C 129 Activity Counselor — Syracuse Uni- 
versity 1934. Swimming, life saving, office 
work, bookkeeping, stenography, canoeing, 
drives auto. Girl Scout experience. American— 
Protestant. 

H-W 130 Craft Counselor—Kent State Col- 
lege 1934. Handicraft such as weaving, pot- 
tery, bookbinding, basketry, camp craft, 
dramatics, group singing, plays piano and 
banjo. Rhythmic dancing. American—Prot- 
estant. 

N-131 Nurse, Camp Mother—Registered 
nurse. Graduate Mt. Sinai Training School, 
New York City. Married. Camp experience. 
—Jewish. 

H-C-S 132 Head Counselor, Secretary.—Bos- 
ton Clerical School 1926. Gordon College 1931, 
R.E.A. Secretarial work, craft work, story tell- 
ing, leather work, experience in girls’ clubs, 
girl reserves, church work. American—Prot- 
estant. 

A-C 133 Activity Counselor—Experienced 
teacher, corrective gymnastic dancing. Camp 
craft. Can teach grade school subjects. Amer- 
ican—Protestant. 

M-C 134 Activity, Music—Sioux City State 
Normal 1925, Detroit Conservatory of Music. 
Teacher of group singing. Plays piano. Folk 
dancing, corrective gymnastics, drives auto, 
typewrites. American—Protestant. 


M-C 135 Canoeing, Athletics, Music—State 
Teachers College, Va. B.S. 1929, Univ. of Vir- 
ginia 1930, graduate credits. Canoeing, cor- 
rective gymnastics. Land sports, music, dra- 
matics, hand crafts. Experience in 4-H camps. 
American—Protestant. 

J.C. 136 Funior Counselor—Hannah More 
Academy 1933. Swimming, hockey, crafts, 
puppets, dramatics. Young American—Prot- 
estant. 

C-137 Crafts—Westfield State Normal 1924. 
Experienced teacher in crafts, available for the 
season, New England. American—Protestant. 

R.P.E.-138 Riding Instructor — Towson 
(Md.) Normal School 1925, Dover Institute 
1928. Riding, sports, dramatics, group singing, 
camp experience, teacher. American—Prot- 
estant. 

C-A-139 Crafts and Art—Broadmoor Art 
Academy 1929, Bethany College 1930. Experi- 
enced art director and teacher in public school 
courses. Handcraft, puppet plays, horse back 
riding. (Kansas) American—Protestant. 

M-140 Music Counselor—Hunter Colleges, 
A.B. 1931, Columbia University working for 
M.A. in music. Plays organ, piano, violin, 
mandolin. Group singing. Six seasons, camp ex- 
perience (Brooklyn). American—Protestant. 

A-C 141 Activity Counselor—University of 
Nebraska, 1932. Tennis, archery, baseball, 
camp craft, hand craft, typewriter, Girl Re- 
serves experience. Drives auto. (Nebraska) 
American—Protestant. 

A-142 Activity Counselor — Germantown 
Friends School, 1930. Philadelphia School of 
Design, student. Leather work, tie and dye, oil 
painting and water color. Hockey, swimming, 
life saving, canoeing. (Philadelphia) American 
—Protestant. 

C-143 Arts and Crafts—School of Educa- 
tion, Western Reserve, 1924. University of 
Chicago, 1928. Handcraft, pottery, basketry, 
dramatics, kindergarten director. Twelve sea- 
sons’ camp experience. (Cleveland) American 
—Jewish. 
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N.C.-144 Nature Counselor (Funior)—Dor- 
chester High School, 1931. Nature work, for- 
estry, hand craft, group singing. Camp craft. 
Plays trumpet, bugle, piano. Scout experience. 
Can assist in music. (Boston) American— 
Protestant. 


H-C 145 Head Counselor—i2 years’ experi- 
ence aS music counselor and head counselor, 
3 years as teacher and supervisor of art and 
music, 12 seasons at one camp. Dietitian. 
(Mass.) American—Protestant. 


R-C 146 Horsemanship—Certificate riding 
experience, violinist, interpretative dancing. 
(Tennessee) American—Protestant. 


H-147 Handcraft—Junior in Cleveland 
School of Arts. All crafts. Excellent references. 
(Cleveland) American—Protestant. 


C-148 Camp Craft—Boston University 
School of Education. Grade school teacher of 
10 years’ experience. Two seasons at Camp 
Maqua Training Camp. Dramatics, land 
sports, drives auto. (Mass.) American— 
Protestant. 


A.C. 149 Activity Counselor—Winsor School, 
Boston. Six seasons at private camp, hiking, 
sports, canoeing, camp craft, swimming, ten- 
nis, archery. Drives auto. (Mass.) American— 
Protestant. 


M-159 Music Counselor—State Teachers 
College, Indiana, Pa., 1927, New York Uni- 
versity, 1931. Teacher of music junior high 
school. Plays clarinet, piano, organ. Four years’ 
experience in camp. Drives auto. (Pennsyl- 
vania) American—Protestant. 


D-160 Dancing—Univ. of Mich., 1922.— 
Ruth Doing School of Rhythmics, 1926. 
Teacher of rhythmic dancing, dramatics, 
music appreciation, corrective gymnastics. 
Seven years’ camp experience. High grade. 
(Boston) American—Protestant. 


A-C 161 Activity Counselor, Music—New 
England Conservatory of Music, 1926. T. W. 
Surette Concord Summer School, 1929. Piano, 
organ, group singing, hiking, sports, horse- 
back riding, drives auto. High grade camp 


experience. (Mass.) American—Protestant. 


C.M. 162 Camp Mother—Ohio Wesleyan, 
1911, Miami Univ., 1926, Univ. of Cincinnati, 
1929. Teacher, hiking, a mother of exceptional 
character. Prefers boys’ camp. (Cincinnati) 
American—Protestant. 


~~ 


MEN 
_ D.S. 150 Dramatics, Swimming—Y ale, 1930. 
Student at Yale Theatre School. All round 
counselor, swimming, canoeing, sketching, 
dramatics. Drives automobile. (Connecticut) 
American—Protestant. 

A.D. 151 Associate Director—Springfield 
College, 1918, B.H., Boston University, 1931, 
M. of Ed. Experienced director of unusual 
ability. Director seeking an associate should 
communicate at once. (Mass.) American— 
Protestant. 

H 152 Horseback Riding—Maulien School, 
1909. The Nichols School, 1910. Captain of 
Cavalry, U.S.A. Instructor in children’s rid- 
ing classes at army posts 1930-32. Also experi- 
enced in canoeing, swimming and riflery. 
Excellent character. (Kansas) American— 
Protestant. 

D 153 Dramatics—Yale Dept. of Drama. 
Student instructor, Mass. School of Art. Ex- 
ceptional ability in dramatic work. Also can 
assist In swimming, canoeing, sports and art 
sketching (Connecticut) American — Prot- 
estant. 

W 154 Woodworking, Sailing—Fitchburg 
Normal School. Woodworking, metal work, 
camp craft, canoeing. Experienced in sailing, 
forestry, nature lore. (Mass.) American— 
Protestant. 

A.D. 155 Associate Director—Univ. of N. H., 
1918, Harvard Graduate School of Education. 
Assistant principal in high school. Thirteen 
years’ experience as counselor and associate 
director in one private camp. All sports, Red 
Cross life saving examiner. High grade man. 
(Mass.) American—Protestant. 

A.C. 156 Activity Counselor—High school 
senior. Swimming, life saving, canoeing, sports, 
nature lore, photography, Red Cross examiner. 
Experienced camper. (Pennsylvania) American 
—Protestant. 

N 157 Nature Lore—Univ. of Vermont, 1909. 
George Washington Univ., 1912. Teacher in 
New York City schools. Attended woodcraft 
conferences, nature leader in private and or- 
ganizational camps. (Vermont) American— 
Protestant. 

FN 158 Nature Lore, Forestry—Penn. State 
College, 1926, Columbia University, 1933, 
working for M.A. High school teacher. Two 
summers in forestry school—one summer in 
camp as nature counselor and museum direc- 
tor. High grade man. (New Jersey) American 
—Protestant. 
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Last Month— 64 Camp Directors . . . Adopted 
“SPORTSTERS” in their Campaign to Eliminate 


“SOREFEETUS” 


A message to Camp Directors: 


CAMPERS with tired, aching feet 






much time and money has been 
spent for their enjoyment. 


They must have the bare- 
foot freedom possible only 
with accurately fitting 
shoes. 


Prevent ‘“‘Sorefeetus” at 
your camp! 


We shall be happy to co-op- 
erate with your outfitter and 






nd ‘t) d ; — . 
arrange to service your we "@@ ES SS A) , 
campers with Sportsters, the = abl ies Ot ws; aS 
i y.? nt sean" 
economical shoe. walt nit a rin 


“‘SPORTSTERS,” Officially Approved by the Camp Directors Association, are 
scientifically constructed in 212 different sizes and widths, the largest low-heeled 
size range in the world, assuring perfect fit and maximum comfort to every wearer. 





**SPORTSTER”’ 


A. SANDLER C-2-32 Officially Approved Shoes are 
Sportster Shoe Division available in lengths as long as 
154 Lincoln St., Boston, Mass. size 12, in widths from AAAA 
o D. 
ee + cm like to examine (without “se 
obligation) the “Sportster” Shoes, which have “SPORTSTERS” are the Of- 
ee Approved by the Camp Directors ficial Shoes for the Girl Scouts 
of America. 
ERE AU MCE ne a ee Sede aa Se 
“SPORTSTERS” meet all 
(RTA oh a Oa Se Re ET Y. W. C. A. standards and 
I liclis Assia tchinishoaieesioudia basal a eitiniichinntacotommives requirements. 
SEELEY Saye ea eo ee ee eR en “SPORTSTERS” are en- 


dorsed by health and school 
I ctsisindisisesitins Ret ES ED authorities everywhere. 
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News of the Sections 


New England 

The Men’s Round Table Conference held a 
meeting, January 9th, at the Boston City Club 
and 28 directors and counselors were present. 
Counselors’ salaries were discussed under the 
leadership of John Porter, Jr. A questionnaire 
was sent out in advance of the meeting and the 
replies formed the basis for discussion. A di- 
gest of this study will appear in the March 


issue of CAMPING. 


The New England Section met on Saturday, 
January 23rd, in Boston and over one hundred 
members and counselors were present. The 
afternoon session was devoted to presentations 
of the committees appointed to cooperate with 
the National Convention program. A sum- 
mary of the Men’s Round Table Findings on 
Counselor Cost was given by Mr. Hayden, and 
a Counselor spoke on “Counselor Privileges 


and Loyalty to the Camp.” 


The guest of honor was National President 
Frank S. Hackett, who gave the address fol- 
lowing the banquet. His subject was “‘Is 
Organized Camp a Profession.’’ This address 
will be printed in a forthcoming number of 
CampinG. National Secretary-Treasurer H. 
W. Gibson also spoke on “‘ Counselor Esprit de 
Corp”. 


New York 

The meeting, held on January 14th, was one 
of the largest in attendance this season. After 
the dinner, served at 6.30, Hon. Eugene H. 
Lehman, Mayor of Tarrytown, N. Y., Director 
of Highland Nature Camp and former Vice 
President of the Camp Directors Association, 
gave an interesting analysis of the replies re- 
ceived from a questionnaire on the subject of 
“What Shall be the 1932 Fee?” A spirited 
discussion followed the presentation. 


Mid Atlantic 

A meeting for reorganization is called for 
Saturday, February 13th, in Washington, D. 
C. Secretary H. W. Gibson will be present. 
All directors and counselors in the Mid Atlantic 
Area are urged to attend. The place of holding 
the meeting and the program will be mailed to 
the members. 











Tha we 


BASS 


Camp Moccasins 


Officially Approved by the 
Camp Directors Association 





Bass Moccasins are Genuine Moccasins, the foot- 
wear invented and worn by the American Indian 
who was noted for his fleetness of foot and freedom 
from foot troubles. They are the lightest, most 
flexible and most comfortable type of footwear it 
is possible to build. 


And besides their exceptional comfort qualities 
Bass Moccasins are orthopedically correct, giving 
natural support to the bones and muscles of the 
feet. Bass Moccasins are recommended by lead- 
ing orthopedic physicians. 





Bass Moccasins are standard equipment in many 
leading boys’ and girls’ camps because directors 
have found from experience that they are the ideal 
camp footwear. 

Write for Free Booklet to 


G. H. BASS & CO. 


27 Main Street, Wilton, Maine 
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Better Foods 


for Better Camps 


Since 1877 the H. A. Jounson Co. has specialized in the pro- 
duction of better food products and equipment. 
supply you with everything along these lines. 


When ready to purchase your requirements, a JOHNSON sales- 
man will gladly work with you, in the meantime write for com- 
plete information on camp supplies. 





“cJOHNSONS: 
Since 
- 1877 


























Today we can 








H. A. JOHNSON CO. 








221 State Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


























21 Worth Street, 
New York, N. Y. 














Southern Appalachian 


February 26-28 are the dates of the 
assembly at Montreat, North Carolina. The 
place for holding the fourth annual meeting of 
the Section. An excellent program has been 
arranged. Five seminaries will be featured. 
No. 1 “Business Management and Business 
Policy’’, Reese Coombs, Chairman. No. 2 
“Program Problems’’, Mrs. Jonathan C. Day, 
Chairman. No. 3 “Incentives for Activity 
Participation”, Miss. Ethel J. McCoy, Chair- 
man. No. 4 “Leadership Problems”, A. A. 
Jameson, Chairman. No. 5 “Safety, Sanita- 
tion and Medical Care”’, D. Meade Bernard, 
Chairman. The guest speaker will be National 
Secretary H. W. Gibson. A number of the 
members are planning to go from this meeting 
direct to the National meeting at Buck Hill 
Falls, Pennsylvania. 


Pennsylvania Section 


The January meeting of the Pennsylvania 
Section was held at the Pennsylvania Hotel on 
Friday evening, January 8th. 

Mr. Richard Victor, of the Victor Camp, 
National Vice President, C. D. A., talked on 


“Character Education in Boys’ Camps.” Mr. 
Victor said the first question that every camp 
director must ask him or her self is what kind 
of a camp are we endeavoring to run. The 
camp director has a golden opportunity to help 
boys and girls infinitely greater than that of 
the school. The child dreams of camp, and the 
camp has 100% interest of the child in most 
cases. We must emphasize first, physical de- 
velopment. Exercises which are beneficial for 
one type are not always beneficial for other 
types. We must remember at all times that it 
takes seven times the energy for a child to 
grow one inch as it does to live normally. 
Massages are very fine for certain types of 
children. 

The dining room should be the center of a 
health-building program. There is much for us 
to learn as regards food and right physical de- 
velopment. The University of Minnesota for 
some time has been conducting very interesting 
experiments in adding certain concentrates to 
milk, such as calcium, and have opened up an 
entirely new field. Many reactions are caused 
by hunger. 


Another very important consideration in 
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physical development is seeing that each child 
has a sufficient amount of rest. Mr. Victor 


told that in his camp previously it was the idea 


to bring everything up to a grand climax the 
night before the child left for home, but they 
found that it left the child in a more or less 
excited and nervous condition, and that now 
they plan to have their climax at least two 
weeks before the child entrains for home. 

When Mr. Victor first started his camp, he 
stated, that it was his idea that there should be 
something doing all the time, but it was not 
long before he had changed his opinions de- 
cidedly on this subject. This past summer all 
the campers had four rest periods—one of 20 
minutes immediately preceding the mid-day 
meal and one of one hour’s duration immedi- 
ately after the mid-day meal; and one 20- 
minute rest period came immediately before 
supper and one of similar duration immediately 
after supper. One effect of the rest period was 
that the children when they came into the 
dining room were completely relaxed, also that 
the meals were much more enjoyable in that 
there was less of a tendency to rush through 
the meals and the dining room much quieter 
than previously. 

Teaching the boys to relax is one of the most 
important things that the camp can teach. 
Psychologists are more and more coming to the 
point that adult nervous breakdowns had their 
start in childhood. Every child has his or her 
problems in the way of character-trait adjust- 
ment. When a child does not respond the way 
it should it is his elders’ or leaders’ fault, and it 
is proof that the children are not being handled 
properly. 

Some boys need more rest than others, and 
that such boys are frequently permitted to 
sleep all afternoon. A body-building exercise is 
given three times a day. 

One excellent means of preventing colds 
from spreading is to put Argyrol in the eyes 
and white oil and phedrin in the nose. 

Character is caught, not taught, but if char- 
acter is caught, to carry the simile to our 
national pastime, the baseball must be thrown 
in order to catch it. Our programs must be so 
planned that they tend to bring out certain 
definite character traits. Mr. Victor went to 
considerable length to explain the very elabo- 
rate trait-reporting system in use in his camp. 
Each counselor turns in three times per season 
a report on 50 traits for each camper. Each 
camper is taken in hand by the “Individual 


66 i 
Drop ME A LINE” 
SAID THE FISH 





“Frrt” goes the line in the water. A whopper 
takes the bait and bolts. Streaking . . . darting 
. cutting back. The reel screams. You play 


him ... land him. Good work! But — give the 
canoe some credit. Old Towns stay with the 
gamiest fish. A flick of the wrist and these light 
craft leap — holding the track of your quarry. 

Old Towns are Indian models, built to bear up 
bravely with hardest use. They’re so easy to 
handle, so light to carry, that you can take them 
wherever real sport is. Send for free catalog 
showing models — paddling, sailing, square-stern 
(priced as low as $63). Also outboard boats, in- 
cluding big, fast, seaworthy, all-wood types for 
family use. Rowboats; dinghies. Lower prices. 
Write today! Old Town Canoe Co., 1362 Fourth 
Street, Old Town, Maine. 


‘Old lown Canoes” 
PSS" 


M. E. PETERSON 
Specializing in 
CAMP INSURANCE 
References: Dr. J. P. Sprague, Camp Minocqua; 
Mr. Robert Snaddon, Camp Osoha, and others. 


Address: M. E. PETERSON 
222 W. Adams Street Chicago, IIl. 
Central 9435 
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THE 


New England Laundries 


GO TO CAMP— 


We have special laundry Services 
planned for the needs of campers 
— Dry Cleanse Services too! 


Provide special containers for trans portation 
Pay express charges on return packages 


For Information — Call or write 


Mr. C. L. BANKART 


Sales Promotion Department 
16 Beacon St., Somerville, Mass. 
Telephone University 5400 
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You Can’t Be Too Careful 
with Children’s Food ..... 


A@ Gumpert Propucts are made with the finest of pure 


ingredients. 


Gumpert’s Cream Desserts are made 


with rich cream, pure milk, cane sugar and pure flavorings . . . 
Gumpert’s Gelatine Desserts are flavored with the full 
strength of ripe luscious fruits; the gelatine passes the strict- 
est tests for purity. 

All of these desserts are ideal for children ... they are 
light, easily digested, nourishing—and they make instant 
appeal to children’s eager appetites. 


A letter on Camp Director's or Executive's 
letterhead will bring generous FREE sample 
of each of these Gumpert products. 


= GUMPERT'S 


Gelatine Desserts 


Cream Desserts 
Hot Chocolate 
Bush Terminal, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


S. Gumpert Co., Inc.363 W. Erie St., Chicago, III. 


Attention Department”’, and the reports which 
are later sent out to the parents, include three 
major subdivisions: 

1. Activity analysis. 

2. Physical analysis. 

3. Psychological analysis. 


Such a program costs a great deal of money, 
but it pays in the end. After the boy’s arrival 
an individual program is made out for that boy 
for the entire season. Every counselor be- 
comes acquainted with the weak and strong 
points of each boy. The whole program is de- 
veloped with the supreme end in view of char- 
acter-trait development. Each day there is a 
special thought put before all the campers 
which naturally leads to a thought for the 
week, and then as a climax all these thoughts 
are woven into a thought for the season. The 
blessing which is asked at each meal is based 
on the thought of the day. Just prior to taps 
there is held “‘God’s Minute’’. The counselor 
reads a short story on the thought for the day, 
which is followed by a short discussion, and 


concluded by the Lord’s Prayer. On Sunday 





there is summed up the six daily thoughts, 
which, combined together, make the weekly 
thought. This is what we mean by throwing 
the ball so that character may be caught, but 
let us throw the character ball so that they can 
catch it. 

The program is worked out and planned in 
its minutest detail months ahead. A bulletin 
board will show the thought of the day and the 
thought for the week, and likely as not be 
illustrated by pictures. 

It is very important that in framing a pro- 
gram for the camp that the element of fun is 
not lost sight of. We cannot hope to get results 
with the campers unless they are happy. They 
must be bubbling over with joy. 

For sex education Mr. Victor bought a new 
incubator, and each day as the eggs were incu- 
bating one egg was opened. A most interesting 
discussion followed. 


Pacific Section 


The program for the 1932 Conference to be 
held at Asilomar, Calif., March 10, 11, 12, 13, 
will feature Groups in Camp Techniques, such 
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as Camp Craft, Indian Craft, Nature Craft, 
Handicraft, Dramatics, Pageantry and Story 
Telling, Life Saving. Organizational Group 
Meetings, Directors’ Seminars, Demonstra- 
tions of Camp Equipment and Commissary 
Supplies, occupy a prominent place on the 
program. The Speaker and Conference Leader 
will be A. E. Hamilton, well-known author and 
editor, also director of Camp Ironwood in 
Maine. 

A Findings Committee will be appointed to 
conserve the results of the deliberation of the 
conference. A demonstration of conference 
movies and the production of camp motion pic- 
tures, singing, relaxation, luncheons, dinners 
and fellowship periods enrich the program. 

Between two hundred and three hundred at- 
tend these annual conferences. Miss Rosalind 
Cassidy, Mills College, is President and Louis 
H. Blumenthal, San Francisco, Secretary- 
Treasurer of the Section. 


Mid-West Section 


The Annual Meeting of the Mid-West Sec- 
tion was held January 29-30 at the Needinah 
Athletic Club, Chicago, with an attendance of 
more than one hundred. At the two general 
meetings the following topics were presented: 
“What the School Expects from the Camp,” 
by Harry O. Gillet, Principal, Elementary 
School, University of Chicago. “‘The Camp asa 
Complement to the Home,” by Mrs. George 
B. McKibben. “Creative Dramaticsin Camp,” 
by Mrs. Donald Murray, Head of Dramatics 
Skokie School, Winnetka. “Art Program in 
Camp,” by Miss Jessie Todd, Art Department 
School of Education, Chicago. 


At the banquet, National Secretary H. W. 
Gibson spoke upon the subject: “Where are 
We Heading.” Two Section Meetings for Girls 
Camps and two Section Meetings for Boys 
Camps were held, at which topics relating to 
Counselors, Programs, Crafts and Projects, 
Health, Awards, were discussed. Dr. Monilaw 
presented a plan for rating Camps, Counselors 
and Directors which evoked considerable dis- 
cussion. It was voted to accept the plan as a 
project for this coming year. 

At the business meeting the following offi- 
cers were elected: President, Mrs. L. A. 
Bishop, Three Lakes, Wis.; Vice President and 
Chairman of Membership Committee, Robert 
Snaddon; Corresponding Secretary, Mrs. Matt- 
son; Recording Secretary, Mrs. Berthold; 











GOOD FOOD 


is our specialty. We are in 
a position to care for all the 
food needs (excepting per- 
ishables) of Camps, Schools 
and Institutions in New 


York and New England. 
—- 





Upon receiving your require- 
ments, we will promptly submit 
quotations which we feel sure 
will interest you. 











Webster Thomas Co. 


Wholesale Grocers 
Manufacturers Importers 


219 State Street 23 Boston 




















To be made 
by CAMPERS. 
Something 
NEW 
and useful. 
$1.75 per pair 


Write for 
Directors’ dis- 
count and 











samples. 


MOCCASINKITS 


O. H. DUGAN & CO. 
154 Summer St. Boston, Mass. 











Treasurer, W. H. Woner; Directors, Miss Far- 
num, Mr. Hargrave, 1932; H. H. Furring, 
Miss Edith Steere, 1933; Mrs. Philip Seman, 
Mr. Joseph Wright, 1934. The next meeting 
will be held in Milwaukee, December, 1932. 
The Section will have a large representation at 
the Buck Hill Falls Meeting. 
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List of Colleges Giving 
Leadership Training Courses 


1932 


Boston, Mass. 
Gainesville, Ga. 


Boston University 
Brenau College 
Cathedral College, 


Counselors’ Course 
Columbia University New York City 
Cornell University Ithaca, New York 


Fairmont State Teachers College 
Fairmont, W. Va. 


New York City 








WANTED 


Head Councilor, medium sized camp. Protestant. 
School man near Boston. Camp experience. Capa- 
ble of making programs and supervising activities. 
Fine opening for larger responsibilities. Px 
11 Beacon St., Boston. 








SAFEGUARD HEALTH 
Use a BARCO Ventilated Tent 


Walls and sides are easily raised by Jthe BARCO 
method of fastening and the ‘‘2-in-1’’ tent is 
absolutely waterproof without a fly. Excep- 
tionally sturdy construction arantees many 
years of service. We manufacture all styles 
of tents and carry a complete line of camp 
equipment. Ask for the BARCO catalogue, 
samples and liberal discounts. They’ll interest 


you. 87 years of service to camps 
BARNETT CANVAS GOODS 
& BAG CO., INC. 

121 Arch St., Philadelphia Pa. 























Manufacturers 





Florida State College for Women 
Tallahassee, Fla. 


George Washington University 
Washington, D.C. 


Grinnell, Ia. 
Frederick, Md. 
Howard University Washington, D. C. 
University of Iowa Iowa City, Ia. 
Massachusetts State College Amherst, Mass. 
Mich. State College of Agriculture 

and Applied Science E. Lansing, Mich. 
Mills College Mills College, P. O., Calif. 


Municipal University of Wichita 
Wichita, Kansas 


Grinnell College 
Hood College 


Nature Guide School, 


Western Reserve 


University of Notre Dame 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Columbus, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 


Ohio State University 


University of Illinois, 


Camp Craft Course Chicago, Ill. 


University of Oklahoma Norman, Okla. 
Okla. Agricultural and Mechanical 
College Stillwater, Okla. 


Chickasha, Okla. 
Troy, New York 


Okla. College for Women 
Russell Sage College 

Skidmore College Saratoga Springs, N. Y. 
Temple University Philadelphia, Pa. 


Western Illinois State Teachers 
College Macomd, Lil. 


University of Wisconsin Madison, Wis. 
Y. M. C. A. College Chicago, Ill. 
Y. M. C. A. Graduate School, Nashville, Tenn. 


International Y. M. C. A. College 
Springfield, Mass. 





OTHER INSTITUTIONS 


Washington, D. C. 
New York City 


American Red Cross 
Camp Fire Girls 
Margaret Eaton School Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Girl Scouts New York City 
Woodcraft League of America Santa Fe, Mex. 
Council of Social Agencies Washington, D. C. 
Red Cross Saving and Life Saving Institutes 
Boy Scouts of America 
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GIRLS’ 
CAMP 
DEPT. 





: Camp Directors and Parents who are in- 


terested in Camp and Athletic Supplies are 
respectfully invited to visit our Boston 
Store. 


(Catalog sent on Request) 


WRIGHT & DITSON 


344 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 
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Camp Fees Protection 
Full security in all health contingencies 


A.W.G. DEWAR * TUITION REFUND BUREAU 
370 Lexington Avenue, New York City, N.Y. 








LEATHERCRAFT SUPPLIES 
FOR CAMPS 
Illustrated catalogue and sample 
card FREE upon request. 


C. W. DANNENHAUER 
143 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Jewelry & Art Metal Work 


are the most popular crafts 
in Summer Camps 


_Young people of today as of old 
like personal adornments. 

_ Friends at home admire the charm- 
ing souvenirs made in camp. 

We make a specialty of equipping 
camps for this work and supply all 
kinds of materials. 

We take pride in our reputation for 
service to camps. No order or re- 
quest too small to receive our careful 
and prompt attention. 


Metal Crafts Supply Co. 
37 Aborn St. :: Provipenceg, R. I. 



































Special ! 


ASTOUNDING OFFER TO CAMPS AND SCHOOLS 


Archery Tackle from the Ozarks where raw 
material is plentiful and woodcrafters exceptional. 


SEND TODAY for this offer and Catalog 20. 
OUTDOOR AMUSEMENT COMPANY, 
Clinton, Missouri. 








_OTIS, CLAPP & SON, Inc. 


439 Boylston Street :: Boston, Mass. 
417 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 
} Manufacturing Pharmacists. Makers of Obtundia, 
First Aid Supplies and Toilet Articles for Plant 
Hospitals and Camps. Send for catalog of First 
Aid Kits and Supplies. 
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* Do you need a Director of Aquatics? 


Maine Guide. Five years’ camping experience as 
aquatics instructor. Red Cross Examiner, In- 
structor First Aid, Instructor N.R.A., Teacher of 
History, Director Outdoor Recreation in Maine 
Academy. BatesCollege. Protestant. 25. K.P.C. 
c/o C.D.A., Room 703, 11 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 
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B.A. Railton Co. 


WHOLESALE GROCERS 


363-405 West Erie Street 
CHICAGO 


Natural 
Sunny and 


Barco Brands 


x*x** 


PURE FOOD PRODUCTS 














MOY? 


ATTENTION! The above group has the minimum amount of clothes and 


the maximum amount of protection, style and comfort. 











A UNIQUE SERVICE 
We manufacture Our 
Own Name TaPEs, en- 
abling us to give imme- 
diate service. At the 
customers’ request we 
will attach tapes to all 
garments purchased in 
our store. 








Outfitted Satisfactorily 


. . . and Inexpensively 
By CAMP SUPPLIES, INC. 


GrouP OUTFITTING of private schools and camps is 
our sole business. Constant association with School 
Principals, Camp Directors and their patrons has stead- 
ily increased our ability to efficiently fill the require- 
ments of those who seek uniformity and distinctiveness 
of costume. 

IN KEEPING WITH THE TIMEs: Our prices are consider- 
ably lower, but our usual high standard of quality has in 
every instance been fully maintained. 


We solicit your inquiries 


CAMP SUPPLIES, INC. 


Outfitters of Camp, School and College 


38 CHAUNCY STREET :: :: :: :: Boston, Mass. 
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